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_ON THE NOTION OF CAUSALITY IN PSYCHOLOGY 


N a well-known summation of the history of the science, it is 
stated that ‘‘psychology first lost its soul, then its mind, and 
finally it lost consciousness.’’ More than any other, the reason for 
this trend in psychological theory lies in the difficulty in assigning 
to these factors their effect on behavior processes, and of reconciling 
these processes with the conception of a world completely deter- 
mined causally. Seemingly, whatever effect we may feel bound to 
ascribe to the mind (or to consciousness, or the soul), it sooner or 
later turns out that this effect can be explained in other ways. At 
present the term ‘‘consciousness’’ is used in only two ways: phi- 
losophers use it in a last-ditch attempt to find something ‘‘mental’’ 
rather than physical in which to locate epistemological functions, 
and Freudians use it rather disparagingly to apply to that part 
of us that is unaware of the reasons for our doing things. In 
neither sense is there any suggestion of the meaning appropriate 
to that part of our own behavior which each of us experiences so 
readily, but which psychological theory is so completely unable to 
use. 

It is odd, and perhaps significant, that a suggestion arises from 
that part of philosophy which psychologists are most inclined to 
scorn, namely, the discussion of the freedom of the will. Here, 
more than anywhere else, one is concerned with the significance and 
validity of introspective psychological phenomena, and it is here 
(if anywhere) that philosophers should be able to offer something 
of value to psychologists. 

Kant, followed by others since his time, suggested that the real 
nature of freedom of the will lies in the determination of the will 
by something other than, and ‘‘higher’’ than, the blind causal proc- 
esses of physical nature. This higher determinant is to be found 
in the ‘‘moral law’’ or (more recently) in a ‘‘universal system of 
values.’’ This conception substitutes teleological or finalistic de- 
termination for strict causal determination of the will, on the gen- 
eral ground that causality is a ‘‘blind’’ determination looking only 
at what went before, whereas teleology is a determination in terms 
of the anticipated end, which is of value. If the general order of 
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562 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
natural events is the causal order, the finalistically determined will 
is no longer a part of the natural order, and hence is ‘‘free.’’ The 
fact that the ‘‘higher’’ determinant is something different from 
the will is expressed in such phrases as ‘‘causality of freedom,’’ 
‘positive freedom,’’ or ‘‘transcendental freedom,’’ all designed 
to express that this new form of determination of the will from 
without is something we are permitted to call freedom, even though 
it is not that freedom we expected and hoped for, nor that which 
we daily experience. The latter, the experience of freedom of 
choice, is described as a metaphysical illusion; the only genuine 
escape we have from the rigors of materialistic mechanism lies, we 
are told, in the subjection of our will to the universal law, or to 
some other form of ‘‘higher’’ determination. 

There is much in this theory that is attractive. If by some 
such higher determinant our wills become productive of things that 
are of value, or themselves become of value, then truly the subjec- 
tion to these other forms of determination is preferable to the blind 
push of the causal nexus. And if it is true that it is only by deny- 
ing our freedom of choice that we can avoid the threat of material- 
ism and mechanistic determination generally, then ‘‘ positive free- 
dom’’ becomes a genuine relief to our moral sense. Unfortunately, 
it is also true that there is much in this theory that is not attractive. 
No one is apt to be overjoyed at the revelation that his personal 
experience of the ability to decide for himself is a mere illusion; 
no one relishes the thought that he is a mere puppet in the hands 
of forces more powerful than he, be they causal or teleological. 
Although the conception of ‘‘freedom under the law’’ is genuine 
relief from mechanism, the relief is meagre and short-lived. The 
net effect is to transfer the cause of our unfreedom from one force 
to another that is supposed to be ‘‘higher’’ because it recognizes 
good and evil and proceeds accordingly. 

The natural reaction is to deny the argument. To do that is 
harder than it sounds, however; it seems almost axiomatic that the 
entire universe is run by universal laws of cause and effect. And 
yet this is precisely what we call ‘‘mechanistic’’; it is a conception 
of the world in which all our finer moral sentiments count for 
naught, since causal laws take no notice whatsoever of the end, 
whether it be good or evil or whatnot. All that counts is what 
went before, and what is to come must take its chances. Hence it 
seems that only by admitting the existence of some ‘‘higher’’ form 
of determination which can occasionally dominate can we ever 
hope to see our appreciation of values bear fruit in the results of 
our actions. Much as we hate to deny the universality of the causal 
order, and much as we feel the loss of our sense of real personal 
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freedom, we would regret more the loss of good and evil as guides 
for the moral conduct of man. Mere accident is not enough when 
it comes to these things; we must have teleology in moral action 
even if it means the absolute denial of all freedom of choice as well 
as the disruption of one of our favorite cosmic laws. 

With these consequences facing us, it seems impossible not to 
deny the more vulnerable of the horns of this dilemma. My sug- 
gestion is that it is the other horn which can be shown to be false. 
There is no reason on earth, so far as I can see, why causality must 
always and in every case be ‘“‘blind.’’ Just because the kind of 
causality we meet with in simple physical laws operates in total 
ignorance of the end to be produced, we need not assume that, when 
we speak of causal laws in connection with those parts of nature 
that are not themselves unaware of what will happen, these causal 
laws must also be merely laws of chemistry and physics. This is 
exactly the point where it becomes necessary to look more closely 
into the meaning of causality in psychology; and it is at this point 
that, if the psychologists are to follow us, we must begin to part 
from a discussion of observed facts and enter into the matter of 
interpretation. Such a procedure is the kind that raises the epi- 
thet ‘‘philosophy’’ from the psychologists (or, worse still, ‘‘meta- 
physics’’!), and it is the lack of sufficient attempts at interpre- 
tation that has lost for psychology its soul, its mind, and its 
consciousness. 

When the average person deliberates between two or more pos- 
sible courses of action, he does various things called ‘‘thinking,”’’ 
‘‘evaluation,’’ etc. These events, according to the causal concep- 
tion of the world, are completely determined by those events of like 
nature which preceded them, and their original psycho-physical 
stimuli; and hence these events are to be considered as entirely 
‘*blind’’ as regards possible consequences. Because conditioned 
reflexes can be raised which will put a dog’s salivary glands in an 
extremely embarrassing position, we are inclined to overlook the 
fact that the conditioned reflex itself, that stronghold of the 
behavioristic-mechanistic psychologist, is a rudimentary attempt at 
anticipation of coming events in terms of past experience. How 
much more likely that intellectual processes such as are involved 
in deliberation should be concerned with anticipation of the future 
in terms of the past! 

Supposing that it should be admitted that intellection and cona- 
tion are anticipatory, what do we mean by saying that these events 
are caused by the preceding ones? I think we mean this statement 
to be taken as strictly and literally true. The occurrence of cer- 
tain events within the neural channels and synaptic connections of 
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the brain is the direct cause of the occurrence of certain other 
events within these same locations, taking into account also the 
events in the afferent and efferent nerves connected with these cen- 
ters. But I would deny that a complete physico-chemical descrip- 
tion of these events, supposing such were possible, would be any 
sort of an adequate description. Even in the limiting case, to say 
that stimulation of certain nerves in the ear by the ringing of a 
bell leads, through various channels, to action of the salivary glands 
of a trained dog, does not give us an adequate analysis of the condi- 
tioned salivary response in Pavlov’s pupils. Such statements are 
necessarily part of the description and are manifestly required to 
give us a fair understanding of the situation, but it is much more 
important to know what these events mean to the dog. He has 
been led to anticipate food on the basis of the ringing bell, and if 
the food is withheld often enough he will lose the conditioned re- 
sponse. It follows that the conditioned ‘‘reflex’’ is a genuine 
anticipation in terms of past experience, which may very well be 
mistaken, but if that is the case the character of the response will 
change. Such behavior is behavior determined by the expected 
result, teleological behavior; and it matters not one bit that this 
behavior is made up of a series of causal connections, capable of 
being described exactly in terms of nerve discharge, synaptic con- 
nections, etc. The entire conditioned response is a causal connec- 
tion also, and it still is teleological behavior. So much the more 
should we expect to find finalistic behavior in the moral conduct 
of men! All of man’s actions may be described in terms of physi- 
cal and chemical events, but these descriptions serve only to show 
that the causal nexus is one that has many forms. Among these 
possible forms we find various degrees of anticipatory response, 
up to the most pronounced type of finalistic behavior. This fact, 
however, in no wise implies that psychological events, in men or 
mice, are non-causal in character. They are completely determined 
causally by the events which preceded them. 

As an example of what is meant, let us consider the case of the 
deliberation of a man in a moral situation. His thoughts and 
evaluations are events occurring in a physico-chemical world of 
neurons and synapses, and they are the effects of similar events, 
other thoughts and evaluations. His action will be an effect of 
certain causes, which are also events in the brain tissue. But just 
what do we mean when we say that a given thought is the effect 
of a previous one? We certainly do not mean to say that it is the 
result of the interplay of certain electro-chemical forces. On the 
contrary, the psycho-analysts have given us one example of what we 
do mean, and Aristotle gave us others in his De Sophisticis Elenchis. 
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More can be found in any good textbook on insanity, and still oth- 
ers (less common perhaps) in a book on logic. The connections 
of thought, whether logical or prejudiced or consciously sophistical, 
are the causal connections to be sought for here, and the physico- 
chemical interactions are the mechanical means whereby these 
causal connections occur. It is necessary to know the wider connec- 
tions, the causes and effects of the process as a whole. This matter 
of wider connections becomes less important the nearer we get to 
mere physical interplay of forces, or chemical reactions in the labo- 
ratory, and more important as we ‘‘ascend’’ the scale of life and 
mind. Assuming that, in both biology and psychology, we are 
discussing only causal connections, still it is true that these connec- 
tions acquire larger and larger scope of meaning and significance. 
The climax of this process lies in the fact of the causal connections 
of the intellectual processes, where the causation is entirely in terms 
of what we call the ‘‘meaning,’’ whether this be consciously grasped 
or not. In other words, what I am anxious to establish is the fact 
that it is not necessary to equate ‘‘causal’’ with ‘‘physical and 
chemical’’ in order to maintain a strict causal order throughout 
the entire universe. 

When we consider the facts of prejudice or delusion from the 
point of view of their psychological explanation, we are ready 
enough to accept these connections as causal, as a general rule. 
In fact, the only adequate descriptions of these events we could 
give must necessarily be in terms of causal connections, which 
might indeed have been otherwise, but which have been caused by 
previous events to take the form they have. It is a little harder 
to accept ‘‘normal’’ or rational thought-processes as causally con- 
nected, but surely if the one is true the other must be. In physics 
or chemistry it is not merely the extraordinary or the devious that 
is causally connected; no more should it be so in psychology. It is 
a case of six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. If we are going 
to accept psycho-analytic or other explanations of illogical connec- 
tions, it follows strictly that these are causal connections that do 
not follow a certain desired pattern (namely, rational or logical 
rules for discourse). Hence it must be true that logical or ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ types of thought are also a case of causal connection, and 
that, as a consequence, thought, foresight, evaluation, imagination, 
and similar types of anticipation all have their share in the pere- 
grinations of certain causal connections. 

Our conclusion must be that man as a member of a causally de- 
termined world is inevitably determined throughout by causal con- 
nections, and yet that this fact in no wise precludes the possibility 

of his being able to plan, to judge and weigh consequences, and to 
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act accordingly. He does all this by means of certain causal con- 
nections which the psychologist calls ‘‘thought’’ (or, if he is very 
particular, ‘‘anticipatory responses’’). To say what we have said, 
however, is equivalent to saying that man is free, in every sense 
that any moralist on earth could desire; responsibility and imputa- 
bility are indubitably his. I care not one whit for discussions of 
‘‘transcendental freedom,’’ of ‘‘negative freedom,’’ or of the possi- 
bility of tychism. All such evasions of the causal order attack the 
wrong horn of the dilemma. It is enough for me that man can, 
through the normal course of the causal order, deliberate and act 
in terms of foreseen consequences and the evaluations which he 
makes. If he can do this, he is free; and I can not see that one 
should ask for more. 

The psychologist should take note of this fact: that a complete 
chemical and physical description is not necessarily a complete 
description from every point of view, nor even an adequate descrip- 
tion. Hence there is no reason why a man should not be a ‘‘mecha- 
nist,’’ in that he believes in complete causal determination, and at 
the same time admit the existence of the mind and of consciousness. 
It is a false conclusion to affirm that mechanism or scientific rigor- 
ism of any kind must necessarily imply that a psychologist should 
be a behaviorist. Other forms of causal connection than the physi- 
cal and chemical appear in psychology, and the separation of the 
introspective data we all possess from scientific psychology is due 
entirely to the neglect of these connections. Finally, there is one 
fact of interest to the philosopher to be found here. The world is 
completely determined causally, and man is free. 


Rosert E. WHALLON 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 





THE THERAPY OF THE DIALECTIC 


HE method of philosophical analysis has had a long history. 

The eliciting of contradictions in subconsciously held beliefs 
for the purpose of having fundamental beliefs reconsidered and of 
thus improving the state of opinion is not a method for the unin- 
structed. What Socrates accomplished by the dialectical method 
is substantially what is being suggested here. It was not without 
good reason that Plato considered the question-and-answer method 
of presentation the best one for philosophical theses, since it seemed 
to him that in this way error could be reduced and ignorance elimi- 
nated. Particularly, the idea of the elenchus is relevant. The 
meaning of elenchus is the eliciting of truth by cross-examination. 
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Plato’s description of his method in places is highly illustrative.’ 
Ignorance, he pointed out, is involuntary, and is cured best by the 
application of the elenchus, i.e., by showing beliefs in the same uni- 
verse of discourse to be contradictory. Ignorance, Plato said, 
could be attributed to disease,? and Socrates compared himself to a 
mid-wife who assisted at the birth of correct notions.* His art 
could arouse pain in those who associated with him, but he helped 
them to bring the truth to birth. 

If the method of philosophical analysis is not new, neither is it 
without pitfalls. The pitfall, according to Plato, is the opposite of 
elenchus and is termed eristic. Its aim is not to exhibit fallacies 
by eliciting contradictions, but rather to secure personal triumph 
by winning arguments. Socrates declared that he was ‘‘sterile 
in wisdom,’’ unable himself to bring forth. The practitioner of 
elenchus pretends to no knowledge, but strives to show the un- 
tenability of the position of an opponent; while the practitioner of 
eristic pretends to superior knowledge and only seeks in refuta- 
tion the defeat of his opponent. The practitioner of elenchus is 
a teacher, and his method is the primary one of education; the 
practitioner of eristic is a competitor whose weapon is controversy. 
The Platonic writings are beautiful illustrations of the method of 
philosophical analysis. They presuppose that there is a truth to 
be known which is unchanging and independent of opinion, that 
ignorance is either an unknown or an unwanted condition in the 
human being, and that the task of the teacher is rather to enlist 
aid in the search for truth than to unroll it. Known truths are 
limited in number and extent, unknown truths unlimited; and at 
any given time there will always be more to search for than there 
will be to teach, so that it is the search which is the most important. 

Plato came closer in his method to what is described here as 
the method of philosophical analysis than did anyone else, but it 
will be instructive to make a comparison between the method of 
philosophical analysis and that of psycho-analysis. 

We may safely assume that all human minds and psyches con- 
tain a mixture of truth and error; belief is divided between true 
belief and false belief. The neurotic and, more certainly, the 
psychotic are those whose actions from false beliefs tend to ob- 
scure their actions from true ones. The average individuals are 
those whose actions from true beliefs tend to obscure their actions 
from false ones. What, then, is a psychotic from the logical 
point of view? Nothing less than a very logical person who per- 

1 Sophist, 230. 

2 Timaeus, 86B. 

8 Theaetetus, 150B-151B. 
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sists in acting from false premises subconsciously held, despite all 
ordinary efforts by members of his social group to dissuade him. 
Once given premises as postulates for action, in the sense that all 
subconsciously held beliefs may be given, the resultant conduct 
will be no different from that which anyone would have performed 
under the circumstances. The difference between the psychotic 
and the averagely functioning member of a social group is not 
one of logic but of beliefs; the action from beliefs may be equally 
logical in both cases. What is at fault in the psychotic is his be- 
lief. False belief leads eventually to false action by the most 
consistent paths. A true belief in the ultimate principles of Pyr- 
rhonism would be certain to lead to the psychopathic condition of 
catatonia. 

The method of psycho-analysis, briefly stated, consists in mak- 
ing the patient aware of false propositions or contradictions which 
have become imbedded in his psyche as part of his subconscious 
set of beliefs. Through a series of contacts which include inter- 
views, free association, and the analysis of dreams, the patient is 
led by the psycho-analyst to recall the circumstances surrounding 
the occasions of his original acceptance of beliefs which represent 
false propositions. In this way, the psycho-analyst identifies a 
false proposition with the occasion of its adoption as a belief, thus 
enabling the patient to see how he came to make his initial mis- 
take. In this manner the patient is furnished with reasons for 
changing his beliefs and is thus deprived of the sources of his 
false actions. 7 

It so happens that occasion is not cause and that the truth is 
quite independent of the occasion which may have seen the ini- 
tiation of its acceptance; but it is otherwise with falsity. Falsity 
is inextricably involved with occasion. Hence it comes about that 
while philosophical analysis is not interested in the occasion for the 
acceptance of a true belief, psycho-analysis is very much interested 
in the occasion for the acceptance of a false one. The reason for 
this is that if the occasion of the adoption of a false belief can 
be successfully recalled by forcing recollection to restore the oc- 
easion to that place in the foreground of consciousness which it 
must have occupied when it was first being considered, the belief 
can be put into reverse. Instead of remaining as a belief adopted 
upon the wrong solution of a problem, it can move backward from 
belief to problem, and be brought up from subconscious acceptance 
to conscious consideration once more as a problem. When that 
stage of the psycho-analytic treatment is achieved, the remainder 
of the logical procedure is comparatively simple, since it consists 
merely of confronting the patient with the logical error committed 
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in his original solution of the problem. In other words, if the 
oceasion can be recalled to him, the flaw in his thinking at the time 
can be pointed out, and it can be shown to him by the psycho- 
analyst that his reasons for adopting his belief were quite insuffi- 
cient. In this way its falsity or inconsistency can be elicited and 
the difficulty got rid of, thus eliminating at the same time the 
possibility of acting from one false belief. Since irrational action 
depends rationally upon irrational beliefs, the extrusion of the 
latter prevents the execution of the former, and the patient is re- 
stored to conformity with the common sense of society. 

The practical merit of the psycho-analytic procedure is un- 
deniable, even though the metaphysical claims which have been 
advanced for it by its founder and his loyal followers can not be 
admitted. It would be a mistake to allow the extravagances of 
present-day psycho-analytic interpretation to blind us to the un- 
doubted merit of its strict procedure. Psycho-analysis does deal 
with the shortcomings of belief in the individual. The discovery 
of Freud has provided a means for the readjustment of those in- 
dividuals whose psychic beliefs differ so radically from the beliefs 
of the remainder of society that their proper functioning as mem- 
bers is threatened. Of course, the most important aspects of this 
method are psychological ; that is to say, they are concerned chiefly 
with the internal relations of the psyche. The method is very 
drastic; its success is in direct ratio to the extremity of the cases 
treated. The psychotic may by careful application of the psycho- 
analytic method be restored to the bosom of his family; but the 
neurotic may by the same method be divorced from his. The self 
taken just by itself is nothing, since the contradictory proposition 
presupposes self-contained entities in a universe in which depend- 
ence is the law. To direct concentration inward upon the self is 
an extreme measure, safely undertaken only where the extent of 
error contained in the psyche is greatly in excess of its truth. 

Freud’s concern with the subconscious—and this is the ful- 
crum of its relevancy to the present essay—is with its individual 
elements only. Truth is universal and error particular. Cor- 
responding to every universal truth there is infinite error pos- 
sible. For example, 4 is the only number which 2 + 2 can truly 
be said to equal, but falsely it could be said to equal 5,6,7,.... 
Even to particular truths the same statements apply. There is 
only one size this chair can be said to measure, one place where 
it can be said to be, one weight it can be said to have; but there 
are an infinite number of sizes, places, and weights which could be 
falsely attributed to it. Since it is with error that Freud’s method 
deals, it is concerned with the most specific aspects of the indi- 
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vidual. With the true beliefs or generic social content of the sub- 
conscious, psycho-analysis does not deal at all. In other words, 
since the psychotic is an exception in society, Freud’s method is 
applicable to the abnormal and not to the normal, to the exception 
and not to the average. Hence the vast content of the normal or 
average psyche goes unanalyzed. Psycho-analysis occupies itself 
with the psyches of those individuals whose false beliefs exceed 
either in intensity or extensity their true ones. 

But what about those individuals whose truths exceed their 
errors, but who yet have errors? In this category must be in- 
cluded the great majority of persons. Psycho-analysis treats suc- 
cessfully only those extreme cases in which the deficiencies of be- 
lief outrun the valid part, and where action is as a consequence 
so inconsistent with the existing social order that the individual is 
labeled insane or mentally ill. But let us now ask what is the 
treatment for those who constitute the bulk of mankind, whose 
common sense is on the whole sound and whose beliefs therefore 
check for the most part with the beliefs of other members of the 
same society, but who yet, in common with other members of that 
society, hold errors? If psycho-analysis treats of the exception, 
what is to be the treatment of the rule? Psycho-pathology pre- 
supposes aberrations in the psychic life of man. But aberrations 
in what? What is the psychic life of man when it is not aber- 
rant? These are the questions which philosophical analysis pro- 
poses to study. 

In Freudian psycho-analysis the subconscious is identified with 
dark and mysterious forces whose ways are unknown but dark and 
deep. The subconscious is discussed in terms of the forces of evil, 
in terms of the mantic, the chthonic, the irrational, the obscure, 
the chaotic, and even the malevolent. There is no doubt a great 
deal of truth in this description. What we do not know is always 
dark-seeming, and there is much more to the structure and activi- 
ties of the psyche than we yet comprehend. Moreover, the psyche 
does contain the elements Freud attributes to it. There is no 
mistake in such attribution; the mistake consists in not also at- 
tributing the opposites. For the psyche also contains clarity, 
reason, beauty, and goodness, and even the benevolent. The way 
in which approved purposes, good intentions, clearness of vision, 
and at least partial rationality also exist in the psyche needs pro- 
posing and then exploring. 

The advancement of knowledge, which is after all the positive 
side of the elimination of error, is a question of working toward 
the destruction of all shortcomings in the beliefs of those members 
of a social group who are in good standing. The Freudian method 
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treats the exceptional individual in whom error is the rule. What 
is needed in addition is a method of treating the usual individual 
in whom error is the exception. Ignorance is, of course, quite 
common, but error is not ignorance. Ignorance is the absence of 
knowledge and is neutral. Error is a positive belief stemming 
from ignorance. Since our positive beliefs are few in number, 
error is less common than ignorance. We can attack ignorance 
best by confuting positive error, since the latter is present in be- 
lief. Obviously, we must have a different approach to belief that 
is predominantly orderly from the one discovered by Freud for 
belief that is predominantly disorderly. Since our method must 
be a logical one and not entirely a matter of chance, we can no 
longer depend in this regard upon the changes and alterations 
which accrue to common sense from the lessons learned in the 
course of experience. These furnish the start, of course, and all 
that we can do is to assist them; but the method of trial and error 
is not sufficient by itself. 

We require some planned and deliberate way of attacking the 
problem. We must, in short, have some artificial method, con- 
ventionalized and established, for discovering falsity and incon- 
sistency in socially acceptable beliefs. One aim of the method of 
philosophical analysis is to forestall the commission of errors 
which might become malignant. To correct our errors of belief 
before they can serve as premises from which we draw psycho- 
pathic conclusions may be termed preventive psychiatry. From 
the strictly psychological point of view, preventive psychiatry is 
the name for philosophical analysis as compared with psycho- 
analysis. The aim of philosophical analysis will be to usher in 
greater truth, or knowledge of the external world, by the negative 
method of elimination. This is the method of what we have in 
this place termed the method of philosophical analysis. 

Of course, it can not be claimed that our present procedure 
for dealing with average cases is altogether a matter of chance plus 
experience. One mechanism of an orderly nature which acts for 
the advancement of knowledge has already made great progress in 
doing away with misconceptions, and this is the little understood 
but much advertised method of science. The method of science 
has appealed to the reasoning of man, and the discoveries of sci- 
ence find a ready acceptance by common sense even when they 
seem at first glance to be ‘‘almost unbelievable.’’ The more that 
science places its achievements in our way, the more belief is apt 
to embrace the truth. Scientific method, however, so far as belief 
is concerned, is an indirect one. It works on positive beliefs by 
confronting them with other positive beliefs for which there is 
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more concrete evidence and more logical proof. The individual 
hardly ever makes the acquaintance of doubt by this method, since 
science painlessly substitutes one positive belief for another with- 
out any interim in which belief is replaced by doubt. The work, 
in other words, is done for the individual without his participation 
being marked by anything but good faith. 

The method of science is the ideal and there can be no cogent 
argument against it. The method of science is one of the glories 
of human achievement, and no discovery of science equals it in 
importance. Yet the method, great as it is, is not able to supply 
everything that we need, for the reason that it marks too large a 
gap between the average individual and the intellectual leader. 
We must have, in addition to the method of science, a method for 
treating the individual case in such a way that the patient can 
learn how to help himself. Belief may prove deficient on one side 
while science is occupied with the exploration of hypotheses rele- 
vant only to another. The present stage of political and economic 
affairs, as this essay is being written in 1942, is sufficient evidence 
of the fact that the needs of society are not being adequately sup- 
plied by the progress of science in the particular direction in 
which science is oriented at the moment. It so happens that pres- 
ent-day science by its advancement actually contributes to the 
delinquency of society, since its by-products, such as the airplane 
and the poison gases, are used for social destruction. The cor- 
ruption of the best is the worst. That is not the fault of science, 
however, which must be left to its own devices on the assumption 
that these must eventually prove the most valuable aid society 
possesses. It is rather the fault of society, which has developed 
no method for dealing either with thinking individuals or with 
social crises. There exist in the psyche vast areas of subconscious 
belief which science may require centuries to examine. Beliefs 
may be hidden in the subconscious which will not be confronted 
with the relevant positive findings of science for so long that the 
necessity for approaching them through a special technique be- 
comes more and more evident. 

It is possible through discussion to assist the individual in 
learning what his fundamental and subconsciously held beliefs are. 
This is by no means an easy task and its facility is inverse to the 
ignorance of the individual. The more self-consciousness an indi- 
vidual has and the greater his ability to deal in abstractions, the 
easier it becomes to perform the trick of rooting out and inspecting 
his beliefs. A belief existing at any subconscious level is a con- 
crete thing; it dictates habits, it acts on other beliefs, and it may 
even affect structure. Conscious belief is cognitive; it is proposi- 
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tional merely, and abstract; and to persons who have no training 
in dealing with abstractions, the task of doing so is almost in- 
superable. The problem presents itself to the intellectual as no 
less difficult than it does to the untrained and less intelligent, and 
the explanation of this is that the former group entertain more 
complex ideas, although the ignorance of the entertainment of ideas 
remains the same. The injunction to ‘‘know thyself’? may be a 
simple imperative, but rare is the individual who can obey it ab- 
solutely ; for each of us at some time or other has thought that he 
believed something while he actually believed something else. 

It has been pointed out time and again that criticism in the ab- 
stract is an impossibility. Even to live on the earth it was found 
necessary to have a place upon which to stand. The critic is always 
acting from certain premises, albeit usually hidden ones. He has 
an implicit point of view—a philosophy—from which his readings 
are taken. This does not imply that he is necessarily a philosopher ; 
his philosophy may be subconsciously held, in which case it would 
serve as a fulcrum from which to influence conscious judgment most 
effectively. This is no doubt the case with the psycho-analyst, and 
it is equally true of the philosophical analyst. The examination 
of such a point of view as that of the psycho-analyst usually man- 
ages to uncover metaphysical pretensions which are supererogatory 
even where the method itself is sound.* The most useful method 
is one which posits only the absolutely inescapable minimum of 
metaphysical premises and foregoes the rest. 

In the case of philosophical analysis the metaphysics required 
by the description of belief is complex indeed, but the method of 
analysis itself requires no premises which do not stem from logic. 
These in turn seem reducible, for the purpose at hand, to the law 
of consistency or non-contradiction. All that needs to be assumed 
for the rigorous requirement of the method is the ability of the 
analyst to abstract pro tem from his own principles of metaphysics, 
and the agreement between analyst and subject to abide by what 
the law of non-contradiction demands. And it demands only the 
abandonment or modification of one proposition as false where two 
directly conflict. Within the boundaries established by this logical 
criterion, it should be possible to direct the subject toward a re- 
examination of his own subconscious beliefs by putting them within 
reach of his conscious mind. Philosophical analysis instigates 
doubt, but for the sole purpose of increasing the truth-value of 
what is believed. 


4James Feibleman, ‘‘Critique of the Logic of Psycho-analysis’’ in the 
International Journal of Individual Psychology, Vol. II (1936), p. 55. 
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The efficacy of express philosophy consists in what principles 
it can lay down for the guidance of belief. Everyone must have a 
philosophy, and those who know it are in a position to help those 
who do not, to aid others as well as themselves. Thus it so happens 
that the first task of the philosophical analyst is to analyze himself. 
All that he need know is logic and all that he need feel is an in- 
tense desire to find out the truth. With these tools self-examination 
is possible, for we are all storehouses of unexamined beliefs. Once 
he has made the attempt to analyze his own common sense, an at- 
tempt which, incidentally, none can carry out with absolute suc- 
cess, the philosophical analyst is ready to assist others. The true 
philosopher in so far as he is a teacher and not a pioneer of new 
ideas must be a philosophical analyst. That is why the teacher 
of philosophy who is truly preoccupied with his craft is an impor- 
tant member of society. He may be part of a tiny minority; he 
may have difficulty in securing the attention of other members of 
his society. Yet he is a public man whether the public takes cogni- 
zance of the fact or not and does or does not regard him accord- 
ingly. His potential value to civilization can only be described as 
immense. For through a knowledge of philosophy, understood in 
its widest sense as of the nature of things, civilization can learn how 
to acquire the tools which are essential to its proper development. 

To conclude, then, the philosophy of the individual is that part 
of the subconsciously held social beliefs of his psyche which is lim- 
ited in extent and partly contradictory. The method of philo- 
sophical analysis consists in the deliberate cultivation of doubt. 
This is achieved by means of two steps, each of which is subdivided : 
to discover what the individual believes, for the analyst and for 
the individual; to discover inconsistencies in such beliefs between 
the beliefs or between beliefs and external facts, for the analyst 
and for the individual. A further step, which does not require the 
analyst, is the search for a resolution of the inconsistency by the 
individual. 

The method of philosophical analysis is old. It is comparable 
logically with the dialectical method of Socrates in the Platonic 
Dialogues. The method of elenchus, or the eliciting of truth by 
cross-examination, is similar to that of philosophical analysis. 
Eristic, however, the victory won through argument, is the opposite 
of both. The method of philosophical analysis is comparable his- 
torically with that of psycho-analysis. Psycho-analysis, through 
interview, free association, and the analysis of dreams, analyzes 
those psyches in which falsity exceeds truth in action, where the 
criterion is social agreement. Philosophical analysis by compari- 
son analyzes those psyches in which truth exceeds falsity in action, 
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by the same criterion. Psycho-analysis is a method for treating 
the mentally sick. Philosophical analysis is a method for improv- 
ing the knowledge of those who are averagely well. The task of 
philosophical analysis is by far numerically the greater. Since 
everyone has an unacknowledged philosophy, it is always possible 
for this philosophy to be consciously known and steadily improved, 
by raising to the level of consciousness what is held subconsciously 
in the depths of the psyche. 


JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 
New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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The Hero in History: A Study in Limitation and Possibility. 
Smney Hook. New York: The John Day Company. 1943. 
xiv + 273 pp. $2.50. 


In this pleasantly and popularly written study of a familiar 
theme, Sidney Hook illuminates with a wealth of concrete historical 
illustration his central problem of the conditions of political leader- 
ship, and takes occasion to raise many of the theoretical issues 


connected with the analysis of history and of ‘‘historical deter- 
minism.’’ He exposes acutely the fallacies of the social and eco- 
nomic determinists, especially the Marxians, among whom he judges 
only Plechanov and Trotsky to have added anything significant to 
Engels’s crude views on the réle of individual leadership. His own 
position on historical causation largely accepts the analysis of Mor- 
ris Cohen. Rejecting the monistic and organic determinism of the 
Hegelians and Marxians, he maintains the pluralistic and selective 
determinism of science, in which certain relations between specified 
classes of events are irrelevant to the relations between other classes 
(p. 140). He agrees with Cohen—and Cournot—that contingent 
events are found at the intersection of two independent causal 
series. A man’s actions can form one such series, irrelevant to 
and not predictable from other social conditions and events; it is 
the impingement of those actions upon the situation that is con- 
tingent. Mr. Hook maintains that in those situations which offer 
genuine and objective alternatives, the consequences of which are 
mutually incompatible, it is possible for human decision to enter as 
a relatively independent historical influence—independent, that is, 
of the conditions that determine the alternatives (p. 116). 

Mr. Hook is not concerned with the metaphysical problem of 
‘*free will.’’? ‘‘We are not abandoning,’’ he says, ‘‘the belief in 
causal connection or embracing a belief in absolute contingency.’’ 
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Individual action and decision may be completely determined, bio- 
logically, psychologically, etc. The point is that on occasion it 
can not be predicted from a knowledge of the social situation on 
which it impinges, apart from the individual himself. The issue 
is not between determinism and chance or free will; it is between 
a complete social determinism and the possibility of an additional 
individual or ‘‘heroic’’ determinism. What Mr. Hook is combat- 
ting is the view that men are helpless before impersonal social and 
historical ‘‘forces,’’ that there is nothing we can do about things. 

He takes over, however, from the social determinists and Marx- 
ians the notion of what he rather loosely calls ‘‘determining trends 
in history,’’ and tries to restate its truth without the ‘‘mystical 
metaphysics’’ in which it has been enveloped. This leads him to 
make a sharp distinction between two types of situation. In the 
one, objective alternatives are present, and hence a definite action 
is capable of making a significant difference. In the other, the out- 
come is completely fixed by these ‘‘determining trends’’ or ‘‘tend- 
encies.”’ The discovery of America, or of the calculus, the Febru- 
ary Revolution in Russia, represent the latter type of event—they 
were ‘‘foregone conclusions’? in which different human choices 
would have altered merely details. The October Revolution of 
1917, and Hitler’s capture of Germany, were Mr. Hook holds, in- 
stances of human decision facing genuine alternatives: without the 
actions of particular individuals they need not have been. The 
alternatives in such cases to the decisions actually made must of 
course be ‘‘grounded possibilities’’; what might have happened 
must be in accord with prevailing patterns of social behavior, and 
can not include historical impossibilities, like the return to a free 
market. 

Mr. Hook makes it very clear that these ‘‘determining social 
trends,’’ including all the ‘‘economic forces’’ of the Marxians, ‘‘are 
not disembodied forces, spectral or physical, that compel events to 
happen. They are all reducible to the behavior patterns of groups 
of individual men living under determinate historical conditions 
and traditions.’’ Hence all ‘‘historical laws’’ designate ultimately 
the relations between the social behavior patterns of human be- 
ings—they are relations between institutionalized ways of behaving. 
‘‘The subject-matter of historical laws always involves reference 
to the associated, interacting behavior of human beings as mem- 
bers of a society or culture.’’ Historical laws are thus really psy- 
chological laws; they are relatively autonomous, though always 
limited by the physical factors in the environment and their ways 
of acting. 
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But Mr. Hook does not make equally clear in which of two 
different senses he is using ‘‘determined.’’ In one, an event is 
‘‘determined’’ if it can be completely predicted from its necessary 
and sufficient conditions, and a ‘‘trend’’ can be said to be ‘‘deter- 
mining”’ if it leads to a fixed outcome irrespective of human efforts 
to ‘‘reverse’’ it. This is the position of monistic and organic deter- 
minism; Mr. Hook occasionally calls this type ‘‘unique”’ or ‘‘com- 
plete’’ determination, and criticizes it. In the other sense, an 
event is ‘‘determined’’ if certain of its selected features can be 
predicted, if it is subject to certain conditions and limitations. 
The remaining unpredictable features will then vary from ‘‘mere 
details’’ to ‘‘significant choices.’’ This is the position of scientific 
determinism. The velocity, acceleration, and time of the fall of a 
body can be predicted from the laws of mechanics, but not that 
a cat will land on its feet while a dog won’t. This is certainly a 
significant choice—for the cat. 

Scientific ‘‘determination’’ thus means quite literally setting 
termini or limits, confining within certain channels or bounds. All 
historical events are conditioned in a thousand complex ways; but 
these conditions or limits are not sufficient conditions—men do not 
act because of what they can not do. Besides this limiting or 
determination there is human decision itself: history is the product 
of ‘‘historical decision’’ acting within the limits set by ‘‘historical 
determination.’’ That this is Mr. Hook’s own position, if not his 
terminology, in his ‘‘study in limitation and possibility,’’ is clear: 
‘“Whatever men make, their making is always subject to certain 
conditions—whether it be a gun or a book, a war or a revolution, 
another society or another man. . . . Every philosophy of history 
which recognizes that men can and do make their own history also 
concerns itself with the conditions under which it is made.”’ 

But Mr. Hook seems at times to regard historical determinism 
and historical decision not as codperating factors involved in every 
event, but as opposed modes of causation. This is indeed implied 
in his sharp distinction between the two types of situation, those 
which are merely limited and those which are uniquely determined, 
those in which there are and those in which there are not genuine 
alternatives and possibilities of choice. In reality, all historical 
events are determined or limited, and they all present alternatives 
calling for choice and decision. The limits are wider or narrower, 
and within them the alternatives range from ‘‘mere details’’ to | 
‘*significant choices.’’? Mr. Hook’s distinction, in practice, is sound 
enough ; but it is found within every situation, in which the limita- 
tions and the opportunities must be discriminated empirically, and 
far from falling into two clear classes historical situations display 
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an infinite gradation. There is always need of insight into the 
specific limitations present, and of the energy to act within those 
limitations. 

Mr. Hook’s analysis is at its best in locating the relation be- 
tween social and economic ‘‘determinism’’ or limitation, and human 
decision and choice, in the interaction between institutionalized 
habits and originality of action—in the codperation between habit 
and intelligence in human behavior. He has succeeded in remov- 
ing what he would call the ‘‘mystical metaphysics’’ of impersonal 
historical forces. This analysis has many further implications for 
‘the understanding of history. But Mr. Hook prefers to draw the 
practical conclusion from the joint presence in historical behavior 
of determined limits and contingent possibilities. 


Moral responsibility in history consists in being aware of the relevant éf’s 
and might-be’s in the present, and choosing between alternatives in the light 
of predictable consequences. . . . If there is any ethical imperative valid for 
all historical periods it is awareness and action. ... At any period there are 
no realistic alternatives to certain paths of development because of the num- 
ber and cumulative weight of the ‘‘laws’’ that stand in the way of our strik- 
ing out in a new direction. We may explore theoretically the ideal alternatives 
to this path and lament that we cannot follow them without risking destruction. 
But in a world where we choose to continue to live, it is wiser to explore the 
alternatives on this path, since it is before these alternatives that we have not 
only the power to wish but the power to act. 


Concretely, Mr. Hook is convinced that ‘‘the collective control 
of industry is a ‘foregone’ conclusion, that is, ‘very probable’ inde- 
pendent of our efforts to reverse the trend.’’ The possibility left 
open and dependent on human decision is whether this collecti- 
vism will be democratically controlled or not. ‘‘Where our intelli- 
gent choice lies is not in trying to contest what seems an irreversible 
trend, but in determining who the state shall be, how it shall inter- 
vene, and the extent to which collectivism in production shall go.’’ 

Mr. Hook’s general position is clearly set forth, brilliantly illus- 
trated, and, with the clarification about determinism already made, 
sound. It is his concrete problem of political leadership that leads 
him to make what is a rather restricted application of his principles 
to the analysis of history. Thus despite his recognition of the 
fact that problems of historical understanding are always specific, 
his concentration on the present political issue leads him to speak 
in Marxian terms of ‘‘world history’’ (p. 38), and of the political 
and economic changes that mark off ‘‘historical periods’’ (p. 40)— 
terms hardly free from ‘‘metaphysical elements.’’ It leads him to 
exclude from the ranks of ‘‘historical heroes’’ the heroes of the 
arts, sciences, and religions; they have had no influence on ‘‘ world 
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history.’’ There seems indeed in Mr. Hook’s ‘‘history’’ little place 
for the réle of ideas, or even of technological discoveries, which 
might be thought to have had some influence in determining the 
historical trends and behavior patterns that condition human 
choice. He doubts whether ‘‘the major political, social, and his- 
torical changes are functions of technological development.’’ ‘‘New 
tools and techniques implement social policy rather than determine 
it... . They do not cause wars or peace, social revolutions—or 
even changes of ministry’’ (p. 39). In the light of these doubts, 
one wonders about Mr. Hook’s ‘‘irreversible trends,’’ his ‘‘inevi- 
table’’ revolutions and wars. What he means of course is that 
‘“‘technical innovations do not eliminate alternatives of choice and 
action.’’ But had he kept in mind his own thesis of the interaction 
between social determinism—by ‘‘trends’’—and human choice in 
history—had he clarified and been consistent in his use of ‘‘deter- 
minism’’—would he have said, new techniques do not ‘‘determine’’ 
social policy? That seems to be precisely what they do—though 
they do not eliminate choice in meeting the problems they set. 
The consequence is that Mr. Hook confronts a clean alternative 
between the operations of ‘‘determining tendencies’’ and individual 
heroic action. He has not here tried to explore the conditions 
that determine—and modify—the determining tendencies or be- 
havior patterns of men. He is not concerned with the non-political 
dynamics of history; he has no place for the permeation of new 
ideas, scientific, political, religious, or even technological, for edu- 
cation in any of its forms. He is, in fact, clearly fascinated by the 
problem of political leadership—by its manner of operation and 
by its dangers, particularly as they developed during the Russian 
Revolution and its aftermath. This experience colors even his dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘hero’’ or political leader in a democracy. He has 
much to say about the free giving of consent to the initiative of 
leaders. who see farther and have a stronger will to action than their 
fellows, much about the delegation of broad powers—but very little 
about decisions democratically arrived at. He gives a shrewd 
analysis of the functioning of political leadership over the indif- 
ferent, and a good deal of sane advice on avoiding its dangers— 
from a counsel of general distrust to the recommendation of spe- 
cific checks. But after his sustained emphasis on individual action, 
after his exclusion of the heroes of thought from all influence on 
the political field, after his construing of democracy in terms of 
strong—probably too strong, he fears—leadership, it comes with 
something of a shock to learn that democracies must do without 
political heroes, and must instead honor their teachers as their true 
heroes. Mr. Hook seems not to take very seriously the possibility 
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of democratic decisions arising out of the codperative discussion 
and wisdom of common men. In our world he obviously fears this 
will not be enough: the pattern of Lenin may prove more adaptable 
than the pattern of the town-meeting. Can we then control our 
Lenins ? 

Mr. Hook may be right. His rather cynical description of the 
political apathy of the average man (p. 24) may be justified. But 
he has neglected education completely up to the very end, where 
it suddenly comes in as a kind of deus ex machina (p. 237). Were 
his eye less exclusively fascinated by the Continental, not to say 
the Russian, scene, he might have discerned a kind of political edu- 
cation in democratic lands which makes the democratic political 
action he really favors seem more of a grounded possibility. It is 
significant that none of his examples of political leadership is 
drawn from England, and few from America. It is perhaps also 
significant that he sees in the Louisiana Purchase Jefferson’s most 
‘‘heroic’’ and ‘‘event-making’’ action. One wonders whether this 
instance of democratic political leadership, out of all Jefferson’s 
achievements, is really Mr. Hook’s answer to his problem of con- 
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The Maritain Volume of the Thomist. Edited by the Dominican 
Fathers of St. Joseph. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1948. 
374 pp. $3.50. 


The fifth volume of the Thomist, quarterly review of philosophy 
and theology, is the Maritain Volume, representing some two dozen 
articles written by Thomists and non-Thomists as a testimonial of 
their esteem for Jacques Maritain on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday. The articles cover a wide range of topics in the fields of 
theology, philosophy, and science. The editors of the Thomist and 
their special committee, Professors William O’Meara, Mortimer 
Adler, and Yves Simon, are to be congratulated for the success of 
their undertaking. The scholarship put into the work by so many 
of its contributors is a tribute to both the work and person of M. 
Maritain. As the editorial preface puts it, ‘‘this tribute is a mark 
of keen interest in the fields of Maritain’s labors, the sources of 
his thought and the fruits of the years of work he has spent in those 
fields inspired by these sources.’’ 

Despite the temptation to dwell at some length on each of these 
studies, space does not permit more than their mention with a 
brief and summary treatment of a few. Professor Waldemer 
Gurian’s article, ‘‘On Maritain’s Political Philosophy,’’ represents 
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an examination of Maritain’s contribution to the field of political 
and social philosophy and should be helpful as an introduction 
to anyone interested in making that aspect of his thought their 
special study. ‘‘The Theological Ingredients of Peace,’’ by J. C. 
Osbourn, approaches the subject directly from a textual study of 
St. Thomas’s own works. ‘‘The Virtue of Social Justice and In- 
ternational Life,’’ by Frances E. McMahon, is a reéxamination of 
the Thomistic idea of the common good in the light of our contem- 
porary interest in a universal or world society. President Robert 
Hutchins in his learned article, ‘‘The Theory of Oligarchy: Ed- 
mund Burke,’’ finds the political ideas of Burke, who desired ‘‘to 
protect the aristocracy from attack from any quarter,’’ in oppo- 
sition to Maritain’s stand on universal suffrage. The study is well 
documented and gives an interesting and somewhat unusual por- 
trayal of the English political thinker, who, in Mr. Hutchins’ opin- 
ion, was not a seeker after truth. The essay on ‘‘Jacques Mari- 
tain’’ by Ruth Nanda Anshen seems to be a juxtaposition of 
emotionalism and reason.* 


1In fact, the article, to the reviewer, represents neither the man nor the 
things for which he stands. It makes sense only when it is divided into two 
parts, the first consisting of the first, second, and last paragraphs and the 
second all the intervening paragraphs. In the first part Maritain is described 
as a man ‘‘upon whose metaphysical and generous heart lie heavily the 
burdens and sadness of contemporary existence.’’ In the second part he is 
said to maintain that it is ‘‘our absolute duty to accept reason as the only 
adequate form of philosophy.’’ The contrast is explained, however, when one 
realizes that the whole of what has been called the second part is almost 
verbatim what Professor Gilson wrote in his Harvard Tercentenary address, 
Mediaeval Universalism and Its Present Value (Sheed and Ward, 1937, pp. 
16-20). It is somewhat misleading, to say the least, when we read in Dr. 
Anshen’s article (p. 80) that ‘‘ Maritain warns us against the encroachments 
of the totalitarian state in its various forms, and points out that our only 
conceivable protection, humanly speaking at least, is in a powerful revival 
of the genuine feeling for the universal character of truth. I say feeling 
because it is a natural temptation for everyone to coin a truth of his own, 
made after his own image and likeness, so that this anthropomorphism may 
give us at the same time the solipsistic pleasure of self-contemplation ... ,’’ 
and then turn to Gilson’s work (p. 16) and read ‘‘against the encroachments 
of the totalitarian state in its various forms, our only conceivable protection, 
humanly speaking at least, is in a powerful revival of the mediaeval feeling 
for the universal character of truth. I say feeling, because it is a natural 
temptation for everyone of us to coin a truth of his own, made after his own 
image and likeness, so that its contemplation may give us at the same time 
the selfish pleasure of self-contemplation. . . .’’ This reviewer has seen St. 
Thomas Aquinas referred to as the author of the Imitation of Christ, but this 
is the first time he has seen Maritain mistaken for Gilson. 
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Professor Yves Simon’s study on ‘‘Maritain’s Philosophy of the 
Sciences’’ is a concise treatment of a subject in which Maritain 
has made outstanding contributions, particularly in the field of 
physico-mathematical knowledge. The article can be profitably 
employed in the study of Maritain’s Philosophy of Nature and his 
Degrees of Knowledge. However, when the author says (page 87) 
that ‘‘the whole observable world, including the human soul which 
is the form of a perishable body, belongs to the order of objects 
which can neither exist nor be thought of apart from matter’’ the 
statement must be taken, in the opinion of the reviewer, with some 
qualification. First, if the human soul, which according to St. 
Thomas and Maritain is a single substantial form, is included 
among the observables, then the field of observation must be ex- 
tended to include a subject of acts which are not in the genus of 
corporeal activities, and secondly, restricting the observables to 
the material order of existence, we have still to account for the 
immateriality of the object of intellectual knowledge. According 
to St. Thomas scientific thought of any object requires abstraction 
from matter and in this he expresses his agreement with Aristotle 
in the latter’s criticism of the pre-Socratic materialists. There is 
a distinction between the common matter, the theoretic antecedent 
substrate of change in the physical world, apart from which there 
is no thought of the observable, and the individual and perishable 
material, observable only in sense experience and apart from which 
even the thought of matter itself takes place. This is exemplified 
still further in the case of mathematical knowledge where the ob- 
ject is thought of entirely apart from the physical qualities which 
describe the material of the physical world. The question of a 
subject existing apart from matter has its evidence in the psy- 
chological experience of consciousness but as something open to 
rational demonstration it is reserved for metaphysics and particu- 
larly that branch of the subject we call natural theology. In this 
connection the article, ‘‘The Demonstration of God’s Existence,’’ 
by Professor Adler is both interesting and provocative. The pro- 
bative force of the five ways of demonstrating God’s existence is 
questioned. The arguments, according to Adler, rest on the im- 
possibility of an infinite series of causes. Such a possibility, how- 
ever, says the author, must be conceded because ‘‘the proposition 
that the world is eternal is neither self-evidently nor demonstra- 
tively false.’’ Hence, in the first part of the Summa Theologica 
where St. Thomas offers such proofs, he is speaking as a ‘‘ poleme- 
cist’’ and a ‘‘theologian.’’ First, it seems to the reviewer that 
Professor Adler will accept only the type of demonstration which 
St. Thomas calls a ‘‘demonstratio propter quid,’’ i.e., a demonstra- 
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tion in which God’s existence could be inferred in the same way 
in which the properties of a triangle can be derived from its 
essence. St. Thomas himself objected to the traditional ontolog- 
ical argument on these grounds and contended that the nature of 
human reason and its object are such that a proof of this kind is 
impossible. On the other hand, St. Thomas did not seem to think 
that a ‘‘demonstratio quia’’ was no rational proof at all. Further 
he was perfectly aware that the infinite regress when applied to 
movers was far from being unintelligible. This was shown clearly 
in the dilemma in which Aristotle found himself when he came to 
calculate the number of unmoved movers in his Physics. From a 
closer examination of St. Thomas’s texts it would seem that he is 
more concerned to establish the existence of the First Cause of a 
being or beings which are in objective potency to existence prior 
to their being in subjective potency to this or that particular kind 
of motion. The analogy with physical movements is given, but 
it is not at all the substance of the proof. The concept of potency 
is much more extensive than that possessed by an object capable 
of being moved in space. Nor would the infinite regress criticism 
apply here, where there are no intermediary causes such as there 
are in a neo-platonic world view. Professor Adler, however, has 
done a real service in forcing the Thomists to come out and re- 
state their whole position on the matter. 

Father G. B. Phelan’s study on ‘‘Justice and Friendship’’ com- 
mands attention as an outstanding piece of scholarly research. 
The role of justice in friendship in Plato and Aristotle, together 
with the additional consideration of charity by St. Thomas, gives 
a magnificently contrasting view of the pure naturalism of the 
Greeks on the one hand and the theocentric humanism of the Chris- 
tian philosopher on the other. Professor W. R. Thomson in his 
article on ‘‘Providence’’ defends the Christian concept of teleol- 
ogy in the light of contemporary science. He is to be congratu- 
lated for having exposed the superficial arguments of the fideists 
and also for observing the limits which rational inquiry must 
observe in dealing with the question. There is a distinction to be 
drawn between providential action and the principle of order and 
intelligibility in nature. ‘‘Providential action,’’ he thinks, ‘‘falls 
outside the field of science.’’ Father Gerald Smith’s contribution, 
‘‘A Date in the History of Epistemology,’’ should be especially 
interesting to students of contemporary scholastic philosophy. The 
question of whether or not we know existents is resolved in terms 
of certain fundamental presuppositions laid down by Gilson in his 
Réalisme Thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance and Le Réalisme 
Méthodique. Their importance is seen by the author of the article 
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in the fact that they constitute a date, ante Gilson and post Gilson, 
in the history of epistemology. 

‘‘Matter, Beatitude and Liberty’’ by Professor A. C. Pegis is a 
further study and application of Gilson’s Gifford lecture thesis. 
The concepts of Plato and Aristotle are examined in the light of 
philosophical insights resulting from the knowledge of the Judmo- 
Christian revelation. Professor William O’Meara’s study of 
‘‘John Dewey and Modern Thomism”’ is presented somewhat as a 
challenge to contemporary Thomists, among whom Dewey’s views 
have not been very favorably received. Professor O’Meara sug- 
gests a more objective study of the philosopher’s writings and his 
impression seems to be that the Thomist will find much to agree 
with in Dewey’s analysis of experience if he will but expend the 
effort and time to see what Dewey is criticizing in past systems 
and the reasons for the constructive ideas he offers in their place. 
The ‘‘Thomistic Concept of Culture,’’ by Robert E. Brennan, O. P., 
is a somewhat lengthy article in which the subject is surveyed 
from the writings of St. Thomas and a few commentaries. Save 
for a footnote at the beginning in which the author recognizes 
Maritain as having written on the subject and having drawn his 
inspiration from St. Thomas there is no mention of the vast con- 
tribution which Maritain has made to the development of the 
Thomistic concept of culture in modern times. Professor Chap- 
man’s ‘‘To Be—That is the Answer’’ emphasizes the existential 
aspect of Thomism. Some may find the article too rhetorical for 
serious philosophical interest, but it succeeds in calling attention 
to a side of Thomism that is often neglected. In ‘‘The Réle of 
Dogma in Judeism’’ Dr. Fincklestein shows that despite the con- 
tention that ‘‘Judgzism has no dogmas’’ there is ample historical 
evidence to the contrary, especially in the writings of Moses Mai- 
monides and other medievalists. Father L. B. Bondy’s study of 
‘*Claudel and the Catholic Revival’’ brings out in an objective 
light the various influences at work in the conversion of the French 
poet and the tendency towards mysticism exhibited in his works. 
Daniel Sargeant’s ‘‘Dante and Thomism’’ indicates the folly of 
trying to interpret the significance of a poet in terms of a phi- 
losophy. Despite the great admiration he had for St. Thomas 
‘‘Dante was not celebrating in his poem any system of philosophy 
as was Lucretius in his De Rerum Natura.’’ Mr. Sargeant refers 
to Gilson’s claim that Dante was not a Thomist, but does not con- 
sider the question of the Averrdist influences, which, of course, is 
the crucial issue with Gilson. ‘‘A Motet: De Ordinatione An- 
gelorum’’ by Arthur Lourie and a bibliography of Jacques Mari- 
tain, 1910-1942, by Ruth Burns, complete the volume. English as 
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well as the French titles are included and they are listed according 
to the year of their publication. 


DANIEL C. WALSH 
MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
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Confesién Filoséfica. Enrique Mouina. Santiago de Chile: Edi- 
torial Nascimiento. 1942. 152 pp. $13.20 m/c. 


The above volume is important for the study of current Latin 
American thought because it is a condensation of the philosophy of 
Chile’s leading contemporary thinker, as presented by himself in 
his inaugural address before the Faculty of Philosophy and Edu- 
cation of the University of Chile. In this work Dr. Molina, who 
is rector of the University of Concepcién, establishes his position 
denying the relevance of logic and scientific empiricism beyond the 
limits of the natural sciences, and emphasizing the importance of 
metaphysical speculation in the sense of Bergson. He sees the 
essence of philosophy in an ‘‘intuition of Being,’’ elaborated by 
ontology, and in a definition of man’s position relative to it, which 
is the subject of axiology. Philosophy and religion coincide in 
that the understanding of Being is their specific function. Being 
is not defined but only perceived, felt, intuited. We can not know 
its origin nor conceive its non-existence, so we have to acknowledge 
it as necessary and absolute. Being and thought penetrate each 
other and are inseparable; reason potentially exists within Being. 
Spirituality is an aspect or dimension of Being, and mind resides 
potentially within Being, arising from it to realize itself through 
man. Eternity is an attribute of pure substantial Being, which is 
identical with pure Divinity, or absolute mystery. Infinite trans- 
cendence irradiates from the creating conscience, which is God. 

The work closes with general moral considerations. The style 
of this speech is close to perfect and its literary quality is probably 
greater than the eminence of the philosophical principles expressed. 
Dr. Molina’s mysticism and poeticism are characteristic for Chilean 
thought. 


BERND CRASEMAN 
Vita DEL Mar, CHILE 


Pirva-Mimamsé in its Sources. Str GANGANATHA JHA. Benares: 
The Benares Hindu University. 1942. xx + 386, xvii + 81 pp. 


The author makes a point of the fact that the two systems known 
as Mimamsa and Vedanta also have been known as Pirva and 
Uttara (Preliminary and Final) Mimamsa. He regards the two as 
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essentially one in the sense that the Pirva establishes the authority 
and reliability of the Veda and defines the proper method of inter- 
preting the texts. On this base the Vedantin has raised the edifice 
of Vedanta proper and so has created the Uttara or Final Mimamsa. 
He admits that later on differences cropped up between the two— 
but he deals with the subject in its sources. 

The two Mimamsis lead us to the realization that all is one, 
there is no multiplicity or plurality. The ultimate sanction for 
this truth rests in the revealed word of the Veda. The exact im- 
port of the Veda is understood with the help of certain broad prin- 
ciples expounded in the Pirva-Mimams& Sitras. The earliest 
commentary is that by Shabara known as Shabara-bhasya. On 
this work the entire literature of Pirva-Mimamsa is based. 

The first part of this book consists of an exposition of the earliest 
commentaries on the Bhasya. The views of Prabhakara, Kuméarila, 
and Murari Mishra are cited in chapters two to nineteen on such 
topics as liberation, God, reality, means of cognition. In these 
chapters the author feels that he has established the fact that the 
Veda is the only means of knowing dharma or the whole duty of 
man. To him the Veda is entirely reliable and authoritative. He 
then treats the question as to what the acts are that constitute 
dharma. The concluding chapter, number thirty-three, makes a 
brief appraisal of the influence of Mimamsa on legal and other 
branches of literature. The book is well-indexed and is concluded 
by a very useful critical bibliography prepared with great pains by 
Umesha Mishra. This volume helps to fill a weak spot in the 
history of Indian philosophy. It represents the life work of one 
who has worked intensively on the philosophy of Mimamsa. 

K. P. L. 


Aesthetic Experience and the Humanities. Modern Ideas of Aes- 
thetic Experience in the Reading of World Literature. Fran- 
cis SHOEMAKER. New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. 
xviii + 339 pp. $3.50. 


The book deals with general trends in esthetic theory and their 
influence on the curricula of universities. A brief survey of the 
philosophical writers is followed by an account of the work done 
by psychologists and anthropologists. Special attention is then 
given to the theories of such modern writers as Dewey, Rosenblatt, 
Greene, Edman, Barzun, Richards, and Adler. The author finds 
that there are ‘‘broad convergences’’ toward recognizing ‘‘the 
value of the self, achieving and perpetuating its identity through 
the aesthetic impulse toward proportioned and ever-more-inclusive 
formulations of things, ideas, and values.’’ This, in turn, has lead 
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teachers of literature to stress ‘‘the larger ‘human values’ of the 
Humanities’ (pp. 72£). 

Dr. Shoemaker’s attempt to clarify and defend his position is 
not an unqualified success. For the most part he gives pedestrian 
digests of what others have said, with little deviation from their 
own terminology, and with little attempt to clarify or interpret 
their meaning. Whenever he ventures from this into remarks of 
his own, he keeps to comfortable generalities. In the last chapter 
he endeavors to be more specific, by showing how the general trend 
of esthetic theory bears upon criticisms of Hamlet; but here his 
constructive remarks are for the most part lost amid a tasteless 
summary of the play itself. 

Attention is given to the course offerings of a long list of uni- 
versities and colleges, to show how the trends in esthetics have influ- 
enced the teaching of literature. Some of the documentation—as 
must be said in Dr. Shoemaker’s defence—is based on correspond- 
ence with the men who are giving the courses; but in many cases 
it takes the form of reproducing, verbatim, the descriptions of the 
courses that appear in the annual catalogues. 

The book has little in it that will interest philosophical readers ; 
but considered purely as a descriptive bibliography, for those who 
are unacquainted with the literature on esthetics, it may serve a 
modest purpose. 


C. L. 8. 
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The American Philosophical Association has received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation for a Commission on the Function 
of Philosophy in Liberal Education. The task of the Commission 
is ‘‘to reéxamine thoroughly the nature and function of philosophy 
in higher education and in general culture, and to study ways and 
means of reorganizing the teaching of philosophy in order to make 
the contribution of philosophy to the post-war world most effec- 
tive.’ The Board of Officers of the Association selected for mem- 
bership on the Commission are the following: Brand Blanshard, 
Swarthmore College; Curt J. Ducasse, Brown University; Max C. 
Otto, University of Wisconsin; Arthur E. Murphy, University of 
Illinois, Chairman ; Charles W. Hendel, Yale University, Secretary. 

In the terms of the grant liberal education is conceived very 
broadly. It includes not only education in college and university 
but also the development of a free and reflective life in the com- 
munity at large. Thus the work of the Commission is to inquire 
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into the general function of philosophy in the life of the individual 
and society. 

The Commission can best perform so extensive and important 
a task if it is able to marshal to its aid the combined wisdom of all 
concerned. It is therefore seeking the views of scholars and teach- 
ers in philosophy and wishes especially to get testimony from the 
various schools of thought. A number of meetings is planned in 
different parts of the country where not only members of the pro- 
fession but also others from different walks of life may discuss 
what philosophy. means at present to the community and what it 
should mean, especially in the days to come. Both the needs of 
the plain man and citizen and the demands of scholarship are to be 
considered. Studies will also be made of the following questions: 
recent trends in professional philosophy during the past twenty- 
five years; the philosophy that reaches the general public through 
non-professional channels and literature; the relations of philos- 
ophy, science, and religion; the réle of philosophy in schools of 
education; the content and method of graduate instruction and 
training in philosophy; the place of philosophy in proposed recon- 
structions of the liberal arts curriculum. The Commission will 
bring together the results of all these studies and consultations into 
a report that should yield a clearer view of the objectives of 
philosophical study and teaching today. 

All who are in any way concerned are invited to give the Com- 
mission the benefit of their views on any of these questions. The 
Commission will be particularly interested in learning about courses 
of study presently offered or planned, special methods of instruc- 
tion, the nature and extent of collaboration between scholars in 
philosophy and those in other disciplines, and ways in which phi- 
losophy is given a practical bearing on human affairs. 

The address of the Secretary is 327 Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

C. W. HENDEL, 
Secretary 
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